SYMPHONY 
STORIES 


By  Adeline  McCall 


Children's  Concerts— 1965 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 


EVERYBODY    SING    AND     PLAY 


Chorale  melody  -  Philipp  Nicolai 
Used  by  Bach  in  "Sleepers,  Wake" 


Now     Let     Every    Tongue     Adore    Thee 
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All    Thy  gates  with  pearl    are       glo  -    rious! 
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Let    men  with    an  -    gels      sing    be   -  fore  Thee! 

Where  we     par -take .through faith  vie   -   to       -       rious, 


|>  ■  j  if  jpi 


Let  harps  and    cym  -  bals       now u    -     nite!  I 

With    an  -  gels  round  Thy     throne  _    of       light  / 


<fr  -  JjJ^  [J   j   |     |  -  J  1  J.  J  lj  j|| 


No         mor  -  tal      eye    hath     seen,  No     mor  -  tal   ear  hath  heard 
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Such     won -drous  things,        There  -  fore  with   joy    our  _  song  shall     soar 


In  praise     to         God     for   -    ev 


er      -     more. 


Memorize  the  words  and  melody  of  the  Chorale  as  it  is  written  above. 
Then  learn  to  play  it  on  your  instruments.  Try  different  combinations, 
such  as  tonettes,  song  flutes,  recorders,  clarinets,  violins,  psalteries,  and 
trumpets.  Use  melody  bells  on  Measures  6-11,  and  Measures  28-36. 
Make  a  score  and  memorize  it.  Do  not  use  autoharps.  The  tempo 
should  not  be  faster  than  half  note  =  92.  Count  two  to  each  measure. 
A  half  note  receives  one  count;  a  whole  note  two  counts.  Listen  care- 
fully to  the  other  players  in  your  instrumental  group  so  that  you  will 
all  stay  together  when  you  play  at  the  concert  with  your  teacher 
director. 


CHILDREN #S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

SYMPHONY  No.  8  in  F  Major,  Op.  93 Beethoven 

Excerpts  from: 

First  Movement — Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Second  Movement — Allegretto  scherzando 
Third  Movement — Tempo  di  minuetto 
Fourth  Movement — Allegro  vivace 

Everybody     Sing     and     Play 

NOW  LET  EVERY  TONGUE  ADORE  THEE  from 

"Sleepers  Wake" Bach 

MINUET    Mozart 

VILLAGE   DANCE Liadov 

THE  SORCERER'S  APPRENTICE Dukas 

Everybody     Sing 

THIS  TRAIN American  Folk  Song 

THE  LITTLE  TRAIN  OF  THE  CAIPIRA  Vilea-Lobos 

Toccata  from  "Bachianas  Brasileiras  No.  2" 

HORSE  AND  BUGGY Anderson 

SONG  OF  THE  BELLS Anderson 

Commentator:  Maxine  Swalin 
Twentieth     Tour — 1965 


SYMPHONY    No.    8    in    F     MAJOR 


Opus  93 

A  LONG  TIME  AGO  in  the  city  of  Vienna  there  was  a  concert  in 
the  Great  Redoutensaal.  People  came  to  this  famous  concert  hall  on 
the  night  of  February  27th,  1814,  for  a  special  occasion.  It  was  to 
hear  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  conduct  the  first  performance  of  his 
new  symphony — the  Eighth.  The  shaggy-haired  German  composer 
had  a  way  of  directing  that  was  all  his  own.  As  the  orchestra  played  the 
gay  and  joyous  music,  their  director  seemed  to  be  dancing  with  his 
whole  body.  For  loud  effects  he  suddenly  grew  taller,  making  big 
sweeping  movements  with  his  arms.  When  he  wanted  the  orchestra 
to  plav  softly  Beethoven's  figure  began  to  shrink  until  the  players 
could  scarcely  see  him.  Although  some  critics  were  not  pleased  with 
this  first  performance,  they  changed  their  minds  later.  The  Eighth 
Symphony  has  become  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  nine  Beethoven 
symphonies,  and  it  is  played  and  loved  all  over  the  world  to-day.  In 
fact,  Beethoven  has  become  so  famous  that  he  is  often  called  "the 
Shakespeare  of  music." 

BEETHOVEN'S  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  is  preserved  in  the  Music  Department  of  the  State  Library 
in  Berlin.  Some  of  the  themes  were  found  in  a  Sketch  Book,  dated 
1809,  and  the  composer  had  probably  worked  them  over  many  times 
before  settling  on  each  one  in  its  final  form.  Try  to  learn  the  themes 
below,  and  see  if  you  can  recognize  them  when  you  hear  the  recording 
of  the  symphony. 


FIRST  MOVEMENT  (2  minutes) 
Allegro  vivdce  6  con  brio 


t\  Allejro  vivacc  e  con  brio  .  — i  I 
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SECOND  .MOVEMENT   (2:23  minutes) 
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Qiuu  ui^ 


THIRD  MOVEMENT    (4:55  minutes) 


FOURTH  MOVEMENT    (2:39  minutes) 
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Beethoven's  orchestra  included  the  following  instruments:  2  flutes,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  tympani,  first 
and  second  violins,  violas,  and  double  bass. 

A   suggestion:     Play  the  opening  theme  on  your  song  flute,  tonette 
or  bells.  (See  last  page.) 


LUDWIG    VAN    BEETHOVEN 


Bonn,  1770-1827 

BEFORE  LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  went  to  live  in  Vienna, 
where  he  conducted  his  Eighth  Symphony,  his  home  was  in  the  German 
city  of  Bonn,  on  the  river  Rhine.  Here  he  was  born,  and  grew  up 
with  two  younger  brothers,  Karl  and  Johann.  The  boys  loved  their 
mother  dearly,  and  always  brought  her  garlands  of  flowers  on  her 
birthday — for  they  were  too  poor  to  buy  presents.  On  one  special 
birthday  Ludwig  surprised  his  mother  with  a  new  piano  piece  which 
he  had  written  just  for  her. 

LUDWIG  LOVED  MUSIC  above  everything  else.  He  was  always 
at  the  piano,  playing  the  beautiful  tunes  that  surged  through  his 
head.  When  Father  Beethoven  saw  that  his  oldest  son  had  talent,  he 
wanted  to  make  a  "wonder-child"  out  of  Ludwig  and  send  him  to  play 
concerts  in  the  big  cities  of  Europe  just  as  the  Mozart  children  had 
done.  He  thought  Ludwig  should  earn  money  and  help  him  buy  food 
for  the  family.  So  the  boy  was  dragged  to  the  keyboard — not  to  make 
up  his  own  lovely  pieces — but  to  practice  long  hours  at  scales  and 
exercises. 

LUDWIG  WAS  SUPPOSED  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL,  but  he  often 
missed  weeks  at  a  time.  His  father  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to 
spend  more  than  two  or  three  months  a  year  with  books,  so  Ludwig 
was  urged  on  with  his  music  study.  He  took  lessons  on  the  violin,  viola 
and  organ  all  at  the  same  time.  When  he  was  only  eight  years  old 
Ludwig  could  play  the  violin  well.  By  the  time  he  was  fourteen  Ludwig 
had  a  job  as  assistant  organist  to  the  new  Elector. 

ONE  DAY,  when  Ludwig  was  sixteen,  the  Elector  asked  him  to 
come  to  the  Palace.  Hoping  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  he  ap- 
peared nervously  before  his  employer  only  to  hear  the  good  news : 
"I  want  you  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  vour  court  duties  and 
go  to  Vienna  to  studv  music." 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS  living  in  Vienna  at  that 
time  was  Mozart,  and  the  young  Beethoven  went  to  play  for  him. 
When  Mozart  saw  the  shaggy-headed,  badly  dressed  boy  go  to  the 
piano  he  could  not  believe  that  the  poor  voung  fellow  could  play.  So 
he  tested  him  by  giving  him  a  theme  to  improvise  on.  The  theme  was 
hidden  inside  another  tune  just  to  make  it  more  difficult.  Of  course, 
Ludwig  picked  out  the  hidden  melodv  at  once  and  improvised  so  beauti- 
fully that  Mozart  said  in  surprise:  "Some  day  the  world  will  hear 
from  him!"  This  prophecy  came  true.  Beethoven's  music  is  played 
and  loved  throughout  the  world  to-day. 
Read  more  about  Beethoven: 

BEETHOVEN  by  Reba  Paeff  Mirskv  (Follett) 

LUDWIG  BEETHOVEN  AND  THE  CHIMING  TOWER  by 

Opal  Wheeler  (Dutton) 
See  tlw  Jam  Handy  fihnstrip  in  eolor — "Beethoven." 


TWO    DANCES 


VILLAGE  DANCE  Liodov,  1855-1914 

The  Russian  composer,  Liadov,  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  ago.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Russia 
during  the  past  century.  What  are  some  of  the  changes,  and  what  is 
the  present  name  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg?  Do  you  think  Liadov's 
Village  Dance  sounds  like  the  music  of  old  Russia,  or  could  it  be 
danced  just  as  well  by  a  group  of  village  dancers  anywhere  in  the 
world  to-day? 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  more  if  you  dance  it  yourself.  Try  clapping 
the  rhythm  and  find  out  how  many  times  this  pattern  is  repeated: 


z 

Then  play  the  melody  on  your  tonette,  song  flute,  or  recorder: 


i^sh-r-HfJ  ^iu  cj  'lW 


You  will  discover  that  this  melody  is  played  four  times  by  the  strings, 
twice  by  the  piccolo;  then  the  strings  play  it  twice  with  the  piccolo 
playing  a  new  melody  above.  To  finish  the  piece,  the  strings  play  four 
measures;  the  piccolo  plays  four  measures;  then  strings  and  piccolo 
play  five  measures  together. 

A  suggestion  for  making  up  a  demee:  Divide  into  three  groups.  Let 
Group  I  dance  with  the  strings.  Let  Group  II  dance  with  the  piccolo. 
Let  Group  III  choose  appropriate  percussion  instruments  (include 
the  tambourine)  and  play  for  the  dancers. 

Xote :  The  steps  for  the  Hora  will  fit  the  music  for  this  dance. 

MINUET  Mozart,  1756-1791 

The  Minuet  by  Mozart,  which  you  will  find  on  the  back  cover  is  to 
be  played  in  your  classroom.  Do  not  bring  any  percussion  instruments 
to  the  concert.  Mozart's  music  was  arranged  for  orchestra  by  Herbert 
Donaldson,  a  young  California  composer. 

Before  attempting  to  play  the  percussion  score,  listen  to  the  recording 
several  times.  Watch  the  score  as  you  listen,  and  you  will  notice  that 
each  line  is  different.  The  form  of  this  little  Minuet  is  A  A  B  C  A. 

If  you  would  like  to  dance  to  this  Mozart  music  make  up  your  own 
original  steps  in  the  "style"  of  the  minuet,  but  do  not  actually  dance 
a  formal  minuet. 


THE    SORCERER'S    APPRENTICE 


Paul  Dukas,  1865-1935 

EXACTLY  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  a  little  boy  named 
Paul  Dukas  was  born  in  Paris.  He  lived  there  all  his  life,  and  grew 
up  to  be  a  famous  French  composer.  He  was  also  a  wonderful  teacher. 
One  thing  he  always  told  his  pupils  was  that  music  should  express 
something  and  somebody.  By  this  he  meant  that  a  composer  should 
first  have  an  original  idea,  and  then  he  should  express  himself  honestly 
without  trying  to  copy  the  music  of  any  other  composer.  As  you  listen 
to  Tlie  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  you  will  realize  that  Paul  Dukas  did 
just  what  he  taught  his  students  to  do. 

IN  THE  SORCERER'S  APPRENTICE,  which  is  a  piece  for 
orchestra  called  a  "symphonic  poem,"  Dukas  had  the  original  idea 
of  making  his  music  describe  a  broom  coming  to  life. 


if'^iH'iH'i^j' ) 


The  story  of  Tlie  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  came  from  a  very  old  tale 
which  the  famous  German  poet,  Goethe,  turned  into  a  ballad.  It 
tells  about  an  old  sorcerer  who  worked  magic  spells.  The  opening  theme, 
with  its  strange,  muted  chords  played  by  the  violins,  takes  us  at  once  to 
a  world  of  medieval  magic. 


The  mood  is  set,  and  here  is  the  story : 

ONE  DAY  THE  SORCERER  WENT  AWAY,  leaving  his  lazy 
apprentice  to  do  the  house  work.  The  apprentice  had  seen  the  sor- 
cerer make  a  broom  come  to  life  and  work  for  him  so  he  thought  he 
would  try  it  too.  He  repeated  the  magic  words  he  had  heard  the 
master  use,  and  in  no  time  the  broom  grew  two  arms  and  started  to 
work.  The  apprentice  commanded  the  broom  to  go  to  the  river  and 
bring  water  to  fill  a  large  tub  that  stood  on  the  cellar  floor.  The 
broom  obeyed  but  when  the  tub  was  full  it  kept  on  bringing  more  and 
more  water  until  the  apprentice,  angry  because  he  could  not  make  it 
stop,  chopped  the  broom  in  half.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  each 
piece  grew  two  new  arms  and  the  brooms  went  merrily  off  to  fetch 
more  water!  Higher  and  higher  the  flood  mounted  as  the  brooms 
continued  to  return  with  sloshing  buckets.  The  apprentice  wept  and 
pleaded,  and  repeated  snatches  of  spells.    But,  all  in  vain! 

WHEN  THE  WATER  WAS  UP  TO  HIS  CHIN  and  the  fur- 
niture was  floating  around  all  over  the  room,  the  sorcerer  suddenly 
appeared,  clapped  his  hands  four  times  and  the  apprentice  looked 
around,  surprised  to  find  the  room  just  as  it  was  before  the  flood. 
Everything  was  in  place  and  the  broom  stood  quietly  in  the  corner. 
Read:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  by  Donald  E.  Cook  (Winston) 


THE  LITTLE  TRAIN  OF  THE  CAIPIRA 


Villa-Lobos,  1887-1959 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  CITY  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  little  boy  named  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 
(Ay-tor  Vee-lah-loh-bohs)  was  born.  He  grew  up  to  be  Brazil's  most 
famous  composer.  No-one  ever  dreamed  that  such  a  great  honor  would 
come  to  Heitor.  He  was  the  kind  of  child  who  preferred  to  do  things 
his  own  way,  rather  than  listen  to  his  teachers.  When  Heitor  was  six 
years  old  his  father  gave  him  lessons  on  the  cello  and  piano.  He  learned 
to  play  the  violin  by  himself,  and  insisted  on  holding  it  up  in  a  vertical 
position,  as  he  did  the  cello. 

HEITOR'S  FIRST  COMPOSITION  was  for  guitar.  He  named 
his  piece  "Pancake"  because  he  said  the  melody  was  round  like  a  pan- 
cake. Later,  when  he  wrote  a  piece  about  New  York,  he  traced  the 
skyline  on  graph  paper  and  said:  "I  will  make  the  tune  go  up  and 
down  like  the  lines  on  the  paper."  He  did  the  same  with  a  mountain 
range  in  Brazil,  using  the  outline  of  the  peaks  as  a  pattern  for  his 
melodv. 

WHEN  HEITOR  WAS  ELEVEN  YEARS  OLD  his  father  died. 
He  stopped  going  to  school,  and  earned  his  living  by  playing  in  theater 
and  cafe  orchestras.  In  his  free  time  he  listened  to  the  popular  songs 
and  dance  tunes  of  Brazil.  His  country's  folk  music  appealed  to  him 
so  much  that  he  later  used  it  in  his  many  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

WHEN  HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS  was  a  young  man  of  thirty-two 
he  had  a  lucky  break.  The  great  pianist,  Artur  Rubinstein,  was  on  a 
concert  tour  of  South  America.  One  night  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  went 
to  a  movie,  and  heard  a  piece  by  Villa-Lobos.  He  was  so  impressed  by 
the  young  man's  talent  that  he  persuaded  the  Brazilian  government  to 
give  him  some  money  so  that  he  could  study  composition  in  Paris. 
Villa-Lobos  went  and  stayed  three  years.  One  day  he  told  a  reporter: 
"I  have  listened  to  your  French  music,  but  I  will  not  let  myself  be 
influenced  by  it.    I  claim  to  be  all  myself.'" 

THE  LITTLE  TRAIN  OF  THE  CAIPIRA  (Ki-pee-rah)  is  a 
good  example  of  Villa-Lobos  "being  himself."  The  music  describes  the 
trip  of  a  little  old-fashioned  steam  train  which  carries  berry-pickers 
to  their  jobs.  Caipira  means  farmer  or  field  worker.  The  train  chugs 
off  to  a  slow  start,  rocking  and  puffing  over  the  tracks  while  the  berry- 
pickers  sing  this   folk-like  tune: 


Hfljjij  ij,)U.,gjpi 


Listen  for  the  sounds  of  rattling  and  scraping  instruments  which 
describe  the  train's  bumpy  journey.  Villa-Lobos'  score  calls  for  a  va- 
riety of  native  Brazilian  percussion  instruments  similar  to  our  tam- 
bourines, notched  sticks,  gourd  shakers  and  sand  blocks. 


LEROY   ANDERSON 


Cambridge,  1908- 

LeRoy  Anderson  has  become  a  favorite  composer  to  many  young 
Americans.  His  popular  orchestra  pieces  are  often  heard  on  the  radio, 
and  his  records  are  collected  by  people  who  enjoy  his  gift  for  writing 
appealing  melodies.  Here  are  some  facts  about  LeRoy  Anderson's  life: 

1.  LeRoy  Anderson  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1908. 

2.  He  went  to  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School. 

3.  Harvard  L^niversity  gave  him  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1929 
and  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1930. 

4.  LeRoy  Anderson  studied  organ  with  Henry  Gideon  in  Boston, 
and  took  lessons  on  the  double-bass  with  Gaston  Defresne  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

5.  He  studied  composition  with  Walter  Piston  and  George  Enesco. 

6.  For  two  years  LeRoy  Anderson  taught  music  at  Radcliffe  College. 

7.  He  was  at  one  time  music  director  and  arranger  for  the  Harvard 
Band. 

8.  LeRoy  Anderson  joined  the  Army  as  a  private  in  1942,  and  was 
discharged  as  a  captain  in  1946. 

9.  During  the  war  LeRov  Anderson  was  stationed  with  the  American 
forces  in  Iceland. 


HORSE    AND     BUGGY 


So  me  su  ggest  ions : 


Listen  for  the  pattern  of  horses'  "clop-clop" 
rhythm.  Get  a  coconut;  have  it  sawed  in  half 
with  an  electric  saw;  Cut  out  the  meat;  Let  it 
dry  then  shellac  the  two  halves  on  the  inside. 
Clap  the  two  halves  together  for  the  sound  of 
horses'  hooves.  Make  up  an  original  dance.  Listen 
for  the  horse  and  buggy  rhythm.  Listen  for  the 
smooth  legato  song-like  melodv.  Divide  the 
dancers  into  two  groups — one  for  the  "horse  and 
buggy"  part ;  another  for  the  melody. 


SONG     OF     THE     BELLS 

Some  suggestions : 


This  is  a  fast  waltz.    Dance  it  freely  with  large 
swinging  movements. 


Listen  especially  for  the 
chimes  which  are  heard  above  the  other  instru- 
ments. Finger  paint  to  the  music.  Read  stories 
about  bells  and  bell-making.  Collect  a  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  bells  and  make  an  exhibit  in 
your  classroom. 

Reference:  The  Book  of  Bells  by  Satis  X.  Cole- 
man (John  Day) 


SYMPHONY    THEMES 


Beethoven 


EIGHTH  SYMPHONY 


4 "'"^ r tr Cr ' ■ '     iJ  ujj'ifliJ^ 
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NINTH  SYMPHONY 


tlft  j  i  ii\i  m  m  i  m  im 


m  '  i  >JiJ  n^iji  p  i j- 14 


SIXTH  SYMPHONY 


^  i  riJ-  j  i-i  J  J>r J>  iJ'^ 


iftfc  J'IJ'   i    (ili-    J    i'U   j'  J  ^Ijp 


SECOND  SYMPHONY 


4V}j)ii  a  ijjjijyjg  i  bj 


Play  these  themes   from   Beethoven's   symphonies   on  your   tonettes, 
recorders,  song  flutes  or  bells. 


EVERYBODY    SING 


In  THIS  TRAIN  you  will  find  a  truly  American  spiritual  which 
has  become  popular  with  folk  singers.  In  the  beginning  this  song 
was  an  expression  of  religious  feeling  in  which  the  singer  told  how 
happy  he  would  be  to  ride  the  "glory  train,"  meaning,  of  course, 
when  he  died  and  went  to  heaven.  As  you  sing  in  your  classroom 
try  out  different  percussion  instruments  with  each  stanza.  Sand 
blocks  played  rapidly  back  and  forth  make  a  pleasant  "chooka  chooka" 
sound.  Train  sounds  might  be  imitated  by  drums,  triangles,  guiros, 
and  maracas.  Have  you  any  instruments  that  sound  like  train  whistles? 
Can  you  make  train  sounds  with  your  lips?  When  you  come  to  the 
concert,  remember  to  leave  all  the  train  sounds  in  your  school.  You 
will  sing  five  stanzas  of  THIS  TRAIN.  The  orchestra  will  make 
the  train  sounds  as  they  play  your  accompaniment. 

1.  This  train  is  bound  for  glory,  this  train, 
This  train  is  bound  for  glory,  this  train, 
This  train  is  bound  for  glory, 

If  you  ride  it  you  must  be  early, 
This  train.    Waa —  Waa — 

2.  This  train  don't  pull  no  extras,  this  train, 
This  train  don't  pull  no  extras,  this  train, 
This  train  don't  pull  no  extras, 

Don't  pull  nothing  but  the  Midnight  Special, 
This  train.    Waa —  Waa — 

3.  This  train  don't  pull  no  sleepers,  this  train, 
This  train  don't  pull  no  sleepers,  this  train, 
This  train  don't  pull  no  sleepers, 

Don't  pull  nothing  but  the  righteous  people, 
This  train.  Waa —  Waa — 

4.  This  train  don't  pull  no  jokers,  this  train, 
This  train  don't  pull  no  jokers,  this  train, 
This  train  don't  pull  no  jokers, 
Neither  don't  pull  no  cigar  smokers, 
This  train.   Waa —  Waa — 

5.  This  train  is  bound  for  glory,  this  train, 
This  train  is  bound  for  glory,  this  train, 
This  train  is  bound  for  glory, 

If  you  ride  it,  you  must  be  holy, 
This  train.   Waa —  Waa — 

Source    of    music:    Book    6,    "Music    Around    the    World" — Music    for    Living    Series 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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